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Account of HANNAH Braaa, widow of John 
Bragg, who died at Hawkshead, England, the 
8th of 9th month, 1849, age 95 years. 


A life of humble piety, crowned with peace 
and with greenness in old age, affords great en- 
couragement to the Christian traveller. Such a 
life was that of the honoured friend whose death 
is here noticed. 

She was the daughter of George and Hannah 
Wilson, of High Wray, near Hawkshead, in 
Lancashire. (See Piety Promoted, Vol. x., p. 
130.) These pious and well-concerned parents 
brought her up in the principles and practices of 
the Society of Friends; and these became her 
own from a sense of their value. While young, 
she yielded to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, 
and witnessed Christ to be her Saviour. She 
trod the Christian’s path through life, in much 
simplicity, bound to the law and testimony of 
her God, and shewing forth his praise by a cir- 
cumspect life and conversation. 

For nearly sixty years, she and her valued 
husband (of whom there is a notice in the Annual 
Monitor of 1845,) resided near the little town of 
Hawkshead, which is situated in a mountainous, 
picturesque country, not far from the west side 
of Windermere Lake. They were regular and 
diligent attenders of the small meeting of Colt- 
house, which was held for nearly fifty years of 
their lives with very little outward ministry; but 
being concerned reverently to wait upon the 
Lord in silence, they felt the preciousness of 
drawing nigh unto Him in spirit; and their 
strength was renewed from season to season. 

_ They lived among their neighbours in Chris- 
tian love and kindness, seeking to do good and 
to communicate, and in circumspection and hu- 
mility to maintain their profession as Friends 
with consistency ; and thus they gaincd the es- 
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teem, the love, and the respect of those around 
them. 

They both filled the important station of Elder 
in our Society for many years, and took a lively 
interest in the welfare of the flock : animating 
them to the exercise of hope in the mercy and 
long-suffering of God, extended to mankind 
through Jesus Christ, and to humble submission 
to his government. For many years they went 
but little from home, except to attend their own 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings; but their 
minds were not contracted; love to God and 
love to man increased with increasing years, and 
their Christian course was strikingly illustrative 
of the Scripture passage,—“ The path of the just 
is as a shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 

After a union of 57 years, Hannah Bragg was 
left a widow in 1844, being then about 90 years 
of age. She felt tenderly the separation from 
one to whom she had been so closely united in 
the bond of Christian love and fellowship; but 
she honoured his memory, and rejoiced in the 
humble belief that he had entered into the ever- 
lasting rest of the righteous. At all times she 
enjoyed the society of her friends, but she prized 
especially the privilege of waiting with them upon 
God. In these seasons she sought to experience 
the feeling of his love being spread over them; 
and there are many who hold in sweet remem- 
brance the spiritual communion of which they 
were favoured to partal:e with her, to their mutual 
comfort. 

The Friends composing the little meeting of 
which she was so long a member, enjoyed the 
opportunities of visiting her, when, from the in- 
firmities of old age, she could no longer be with 
them in their religious assemblies ; and it was a 
privilege to witness the sweetness and the bright- 
ness of the evening of her lengthened pilgrimage, 
merked as it conspicuously was, by Christian 
gentleness and politeness, by love to our Society, 
to the Church of Christ everywhere, and the 
world at large ; but above all, to her Heavenly 
Father and to that gracious Saviour on whom 
she humbly and confidingly relied. 

A good understanding, regulated and matured 
by Christian experience, rendered her judgment 
of great value; and this continued bright and 
clear to the close of her life. She was so nearly 
deprived of sight, as for many years to be unable 
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to read; but far from murmuring at her priva- 
tions, she often recurred with gratitude to the 
mercy and goodness which, she remarked, had 
followed her all her life long; saying “I cannot 
be too thankful for my blessings; they cannot be 
numbered,” 

Speaking toward the close of life of the im- 
portance of humility, she remarked, that some 
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tites, or to gratify his pride. Yet this did nos 
prevent him from using prudent, and even stron. 
uous exertions, to provide for the comfort a. 
well as the wants of his family. And probably 
if young men just entering on the cares of the 
world, would cast a serious eye on the course 
they are to take, and desire, like Jacob, to be 
kept in the way they should go, they would find 


gifted persons had suffered loss for want of it; 

8 and added, “Our Saviour was meek and lowly, 
P and we have nothing to boast of.” 

She was up as usual most of the day previous 

to her decease ; heard with much interest a docu- 


ment read connected with some passing events; | necessaries and comforts of life, for themselves 

and received a visit from some of her friends, to | and for those dependent upon them. The apostle 

4 one of whom she expressed, with a mind which | Paul, zealous and labourious as he was in the 

- appeared full of heavenly love, a desire that she | fulfilment of his gospel mission, was careful, both 

might be kept in patience and be preserved from | by precept and example, to encourage industry ; 

bringing any dishonour on that cause which had | his hands providing for his own necessities, and 

so long been dear to her. She passed a restless | for those who were with him.* But it would be 

night, and on the following morning spoke of the | doing great injustice to his character, to suppose 

desirableness of a release from this mortal state ; ‘that the profits of his industry were devoted to 

and soon after she quietly ceased to breathe; | ostentation, either in his dress or the furniture of 
3 being gathered, we may reverently believe, into | his habitation. 

; the garner of the Lord, as a shock of corn fully} In our time, and in this country, the perfec- 


o ripe.—Annual Monitor. tion which the arts and sciences have attained, 
7a 


F has brought within the means of ordinary life 
“hi —_— er many conveniences, which among our ancestors, 
FRUGALITY AND HONESTY. a century or two beck, were scarcely attainable 
even by the rich. The consequence has been 
One of the consequences generally resulting | that the standard of comfort, has been raised 
from successful industry, is the appropriation of | considerably higher in our day, than it formerly 
a portion of the wealth thus obtained to purposes | was, Things once urknown, or known only as 
i of ostentation, rather than of use. The savage, | luxuries, are now classed among the necessuries ; 
j though his clothing may be inadequate to his! of life. General prosperity has led to gencral ; 
: protection from the elements, is accustomed to | indulgence. But it would be well, soberly to 
decorate his head with the gaudy feathers which inquire, every man for himself, whether his own 
he has plucked from the wings of his prey. Even | indulgence has been confined within the limits of 
where the nature of the climate, aud the low! jpnocence. 
civilization of the people, almost dispense with It may be supposed that the wealthy, whose 
the use of clothing, it is not uncommon to find | jpeomes are more than equal to their expendi- 
rude figures, by way of ornament, impressed on tures, are conferring a benefit on the poor, by : 
£ the naked body or limbs. There is probably no! the demand which their superfluities create. lt a4 
, condition of society, savage or civilized, in which | jg possible that benefits may some times be thus 
a large amount of attention is not given to ap- incidentally conferred ; yet little credit is due to 
pearances. It was, I think, a remark of Frank- | 9 benefactor whose proceedings are prompted by 
lin, that it is the eyes of others, not our own, | a yain ostentation, though they may operate to 
that ruin us. It would probably be rather diffi- tLe advantage of others. The good or evil cha- 


cult to decide exactly how far appearances may | racter of our actions depends more on the motive 
be properly regarded, but we may safely conclude | than the’ consequences. In whatever way the 
that when we allow the cyes of others to lead us 


; . : capital of the wealthy may be invested, its pro- 
into practices destructive to our domestic comfort, | ductive quality depeuds upon the industry of 


or inconsistent with strict moral integrity, we are | those who employ it. The incomes of the rich 
indulging an influence that docs not properly | are, of course, a part of the products of active 
belong to them. industry ; and the larger the part claimed by the 

When the patriarch anointed the pillar at capitalist, the smaller must be the portion left 
Bethel, and entered into covenant, that if the | to the producer. When a considerable portion 
Lord would be with him and keep him in the of an ample income is spent upon objects of 
way that he went, and give him bread to eat and show, or in luxurious living, the produccrs of the 
raiment to put on, so that he might come again | jncome are probably more oppressed, by the 


to bis father’s house in peace, then the Lord | terms on which the capital is supplied to them, 
should be his God; he does not appear to have 


asked for anytiing to nourisn his irregular appe- | 


that his petition, modest as it appears, includes 
nearly all they could solemnly ask for themsclves: 
still prudence wonld dictate, and religion would 
unquestionably sanction, the employment of their 
intellectual and physical powers, in providing the 
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than the ministers to this luxury are benefitted 
by the employment which it affords. It would 
be an interesting engagement to trace the opera- 
tion of luxury and pride, among the rich, upon 
the various ranks and classes who compose the 
‘nferior strata of the community; to note how the 
man of wealth and ostentation must press on 
those immediately below him in point of pro- 
perty; and how in turn the latter must, in con- 
sequence, press upon the stratum next below, till 
every rank in society feels the burden. But this 
inquiry is too copious for the present essay. 

One consequence of the ostentatious mode of 
living into which the possession of wealth is apt 
to lead, and which is too obvious to escape notice, 
is the influence of the example on those of more 
limited means. Here, indeed, is one of the ery- 
ing evils of our day. The standard of comfort, 
or rather the standard of appearances, is gene- 
rally quite too high. The young man who is 
just engaging in the responsibilities of house. 
keeping, regarding rather the usages of the com- 
munity, than the means at his command, very 
frequently commences in a style which he has no 
certain mode of supporting. Now, it will be 
admitted that the man who voluntarily contracts 
a debt, which he has no reasonable prospect of 
being able to pay, is not strictly honest; and the 
step is certainly a short one, if indeed there is 
any step at all, between the adoption of more 
expensive habits of living, than the means at 
command can be reasonably expected to support, 
and the contraction of debts which are not likely 
to he paid. 

Though fragality, when it assumes the charac- 
ter of parsimony, and is directed to the accumu- 
lation of extravagant wealth, degrades its posses- 
sor; yet when so employed as to limit the 
expenditures of living within the means of sup- 
ply, it may be justly regarded as an essential part 
of honesty, and an indispensable source of suc- 
cess in life. 

If we trace the course of those who have been 
remarkable for the successful prosecution of busi- 
ness, we shall generally find that frugality as 
well as industry has been a trait in their charac- 
ter. Industry, indeed, is little else than frugality 
of time; and little need be said to show that all 
who have risen to eminence in any of the great 
departments of society; all who have stored 
their minds with the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge ; all who have become conspicuous 
and extensive benefactors of their race; have 
been distinguished for their economy of time. 
But in laying down maxims for gencral use, we 
should endeavour to adjust them to ordinary cir- 
cumstances and capacities. The great mass of 
mankind must move in spheres of little elevation 
and notoriety ; yet all must desire, and nearly al] 
may reasonably hope, by the adoption of proper 
means, to pass through the world with respecta- 
bility and a moderate share of comfort. And 
there are probably none who do not exercise 
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some influence on the opinions and practices of 
others. 


If the declaration of the Most High to the 


father of the human race, that in the sweat of 
his face he should eat his bread, has not been 
literally experienced by all his posterity, it is 
certainly the general lot; and being the general 
lot, it is difficult to eseape the conclusion, that is 
is the duty of each individual, so to bear his part, 
as not to cast an improper burden on others. 
Now can it be denied that the man who indulges 
in himself, or encourages in others, a habit of 
living which reasonable industry, with the means 
at command, is inadequate to support, is aug- 


menting unjustly the burdens of the community? 

As those who are strictly prudent, or even 
rigidly just, will hardly permit their youth and 
health to slide away, without endeavouring to 
make some provision for the decline of life, or 
the unavoidable misfortunes which may inter- 
vene; so prudence and propriety evidently indi- 
cate to those who are intrusted with an ample 
share of mental or physical capability, the duty 
of making some provision for the relief of those 
who are less gifted or less successful. To this 
the habit of limiting their expenditures entirely 
within their incomes, is necessarily conducive. 
If we spend upon ourselves, all that our industry 
or the industry of those upon whom we rely, 
can furnish, we can know very little of the bless- 
ing and happiness arising from the extension of 
relief to the distressed. 

It would be no difficult matter to run through 
the various ranks of society, and point out the 
injurious and demoralizing consequences arising 
from the habit of spending more than reasonable 
industry, and honest dealing, can be expected to 
supply. The questionable expedients, which this 
self-imposed necessity is likely to suggest; and 
the sacrifice of independence which it involves, 
might furnish matter for copious remarks; but 
the subject must be left at present to the reflec 
tions of our readers. K. L. 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 3. 

The following letter is without an address, but 
it seems to have been written to Samuel Randa! 
and Joseph Pike, in the course of a short mterval 
in which William Ellis was at home, previous 
to sailing for America. The meeting-house 
noticed in it is a stone building, capable of hold- 
ing about a hundred and fifty persons; it was 
built by William Ellis at his own expense; and 
he subsequently conveyed it to Friends. Some 
of the work about this mceting-house seems to 
have been completed at a later period. There 
are on a stone above the door the initials W. A. 
E. 1700. Previous to the erection of the meet- 
ing-house at Airton, William Ellis seems to have 
attended a meeting held in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, named NRilsten. This mecting was origi- 
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nally called Scalehouse Meeting: it was estab- 
lished about 1653, chiefly by Richard Scostrop, 
who, after persecuting Friends sorely, became 
convinced of the soundness of their principles, 
joined the society, and preached the faith which 
once he destroyed, travelling for this object into 
various parts of Europe. Rilston and Airton 
long constituted one Preparative Meeting. In 
1791 the meetings were held alternately at Rils- 
ton and Airton. In 1792, the meetings at Rils- 
ton ceased, and Rilston meeting-house was sold 
in 1813. The meeting-house at Airton is still 
occupied by Friends. : 


*¢ Airton, the 24th of the 6th mo., 1697. 

“ Dear Frrenps,—After my dear love to you, 
by this know that my wife had yours before I 
got from London; and I have read it over, and 
am greatly comforted to hear of your welfare, 
and to feel your love still to increase to the 
Truth, and to know your labour for the prosperity 
of it. The tenderness of your love to me for the 
Truth’s sake, hath wonderfully overcome my 
heart ; and I know not how to answer it to the 
full; but am fully satisfied the Lord will give 
you a reward here and hereafter, if you keep 
firm to the end. My heart is full of tenderness 
at this time, in the remembrance of you, and 
your constant zeal and love to the Truth. The 
Lord prosper his work amongst you! And dear 
Friends, know further, that I am got home, to 
set my affairs to rights, with the intent for the 
journey you know of, having offered my whole 
in secret, and my life for a sacrifice; and all the 
thought I take is, that it be but pure enough to 
offer to the gracious God that hath had mercy 
upon me, and thus far hath saved and delivered 
me out of all my straits. I have bad it long in 
my mind, therefore have I laboured with my 
soul, body and substance, that God hath given me, 
to bring Truth up into dominion over all the 
country where I live, and to bring things to 
rights in our Particular and Monthly meetings, 
where I have met with opposition at times: yet 
I bless the Lord, and rejoice in his strength, he 
hath made bare his arm to help, and has raised 
many that have been my helpers, so that divers 
good things are set on foot amongst us; on that 
account I am therefore wonderfully easy, and 


‘shall commit the management to the honest men, 


with the weight of my charge that God hath put 
upon me, to sce that things be kept in order, and 
that the Life may rule over the congregation. 
For though Truth hath been preached, and many 
convineed, yet for want of a fervent mind, and 
faithfulness, it might have been said, as the pro- 

het spoke concerning the people of old, Jacob is 
ha by whom shall he arise ; so that here hath 
been great need of faithful labourers, that the 
sweetness and marrow of the Gospel may be 
brought up to people’s understandings. I gave 

ou a hint before, how I had got up a meeting- 
ini ; but now shall give a small account of the 
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good service we have had since we got it in order 
Many public-friends come to us, and great num. 
bers of people at times; and the Lord’s goodness 
epens wonderfully, so that people declare their 
satisfaction one to another; so that Iam in great 
hopes, great part of our valley will be convinced: 
and if they will not be converted, the fault will 
be their own. Thus the Lord hath graciously 
answered the secret travail of my heart. Dear 
William Edmundson will give you account, if 
time permit; he hath been at my house two 
nights, and hath had a great service in our coun- 
try. This is with my dear love to you and your 
wives, and friends as you see meet, as though I 
named them. So concludes, your real friend, 
Wo. Extis.” 


Having for many years had an impression of 
duty to visit America, Wm. Ellis embarked, in 
the 10th month, 1697, in company with Aaron 
Atkinson, who was under a similar engagement. 
The following letters, written a few days before 
sailing, show with what feelings he entered upon 
this, at that time, perilous undertaking. 

Letter to T. Aldam, 
“© London, the 4th of the 10th mo., 1697. 

Dear Friend, T. ADAM, whom I dearly 
love :—These are to let thee know that the time 
of our departure from hence is this day. Aaron 
Atkinson is like to be my companion. We have 
had a fine time in this city. Here is a Friend 
out of Essex, and another out of Southwark, that 
go with us in the same ship. Friends are gene- 
rally glad of our going: and the prayers of the 
church are put up for us: and for my part, I am 
greatly encouraged; and many cautions come up 
in my mind, which I see are for my great pro- 
fit, and suitable to my exercise. It fills me with 
admiration to consider what strength is come upon 
me ; so that the nearest thing I know of, is no- 
thing to me in a manner to leave behind; but it 
is God’s work, and not mine. Now if thou goest 
to York, remember my dear love to Friends in 
the meeting in the morning, and be sure to stir 
Friends up to faithfulness. The Lord hath 
raised up many of low degree in the world, and 
blessed them with the gift of his Holy Spirit, 
and has given them substance enough to answer 
his requiring; and now if we forget from whence 
we are, and for what we were raised up, it will 
greatly displease the Lord; this is often before 
me, and makes my mind travail, to answer the 
end for which the Lord raised me up, that so I 
may go through to the end, and die in the favour 
of God. I desire that Friends may pray for us, 
in that spirit to which the Lord never said, nay ; 
and I desire thee, with faithful Friends, to put 
Friends forward in good order and sound disci- 
pline; it is forthat my mind hath long travailed; 
and I am glad that it increaseth in our county, 
as in many other places. I see there are many 
that God is raising up, to work the work of their 
day, in truth and righteousness. 
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With dear love to thee, thy wife, children, 
and Friends with thee, I shall remain, thy real 
friend, Wo. Ex.s.” 


“ To John Hall, of Skipton. 


« Dear Frrenp, —After dear love to thee and 
honest Friends who know me, by these thou 
mayst understand, that I am, with three Friends 
more, now going off to sea, in order to our voy- 
age to America, in the service of Truth. And 
now, when I am about to leave my native coun- 
try, some things come into my mind, with weighty 
concern for the prosperity of Truth, and things 
relating to our duty and service in the church, 
for the good of the members thereof, and particu- 
larly concerning my old dame, Abigail Stott. 
Considering the station she hath been in, and 
that in which she is now, (she has had service for 
the Truth above thirty years,) let her be helped 
in her present decayed condition. She told me 
she was willing to give up all she had towards 
the satisfaction of the creditors, and desired that 
Friends would assist her in the management of 
her affairs: so I would entreat thee to use thy 
endeavours to forward Friends in the matter, to 
help her to make money of what she hath, to pay 
as far as it will go. It was of old, and is still, 
a part of the pure religion, which is undefiled 
before God the Father, to assist the widow in her 
distress, and to relieve the fatherless. If for her 
sake alone it is not sufficient to move Friends in 
this charitable act, let them remember the faith- 
fulness of him that is gone—I mean her deceased 
husband. My heart is in exercise and sorrow, 
lest any blemish should come upon his name, 
who is in his grave. If it be too much for one 
or two to undertake, 1 hope you will find seven 
Friends or more, if need be, to assist in this mat- 
ter. It was so of old, that men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, thought it 
not beneath them to take care of widows, and 
serve at tables, whilst others gave themselves up 
daily to prayer and to the ministry of the word. 
I desire that neither thou nor Friends may take 
what I have thus signified amiss, it being in the 
tenderness of my mind. My love to Abigail 
Stott, Ann Kingshal, and thy wife; they helped 
me much in the day of my convincement. With 
my love once more to thyself and Friends, I rest 
thy real friend, Wm. Euis.” 


“ From Deal, on the Kentish Sea Coast, 

the 8th of 10th mo., 1697. 
‘Dear AND Lovina Wire,—After dear love 
to thee, by this know, that I thought good to 
give thee a few lines, to let thee know where I 
am, because I have no more known time to do 
it. I left London last seventh-day, and have 
ordered my affairs so that I hope thou wilt not 
oe aioe at all, as I gave thee account before in 
a _ 5 baat 7 —— - am still cheer- 
ravel, and hope abides with me 
that the Lord will help me Reread what is be- 
fore me. Friends at London are much concerned 


for our welfare. Now my dear love, thou knowest 
how the Lord’s goodness hath attended and borne 
us up many times, when we have been low and 
under great exercises; and He hath extended 
mercy in a large manner, so that I find all too 
little that I can do for his name. Now that I 
am separated from thee, thou art like to have 
thy exercises to the full; therefore I desire, if 
possible, that thou mayst live nearer the Truth 
than ever, and travail for the increase of it in 
thyself; thus thy understanding may be more 
opened by it, so that thou mayst be clearer than 
ever, to speak to anything that will advance its 
fame: and above all, see thou keep thy secret 
retirements, that thou mayst be certain thy 
strength is renewed. I see that will stand when 
all words and discourses come to an end. In the 
secret of thy mind pray for my support, and that 
I may be saved out of the enemy’s reach, both 
in myself, and from unreasonable men, and from 
evil tongues. Ihave had much in my mind to 
write, but time permits not. Pray remember my 
kind love to Friends, as Richard Wilkinson and 
his wife, Thomas Atkinson, Thomas Stockdale, 
and Adam Squire. Tell them to see that Truth’s 
affairs be managed with a lively zeal and fervent 
love. The time is coming when they will see 
the good effect of it. I have made remarks in 
my mind, how things were left in order, and if I 
live, I intend to see what improvement is made. 
Fail not to set Truth over all, to thy utmost 
strength; and if [ should not come back, fail not 
to pay my father’s debts when thou hast paid 
mine. My love to all my men; bid them love 
Truth with their whole hearts : and if they serve 
thee with sincerity, the Lord will greatly bless 
them. So with dear love to thee, and all Friends 
as thou seest meet, [ remain thy truly loving 
husband, Wm. Extts.” 
[To be continued .]} 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE CONVENT OF LA RABIDA. 


Some two miles from the seaport of Palos, in 
Andalusia, stand the ruins of a Franciscan Con- 
vent. Near the close of the 15th century its 
Prior was a Monk of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, who had once been the confessor of his 
sovereign, Queen Isabella. It chanced, one day, 
that a stranger, meanly dressed and of foreign 
speech, asked at the gate of the Convent for some 
bread and water for his son, a little boy who ac- 
companied him. While receiving it from the 
porter, the noble countenance and unwonted 
idiom of the stranger arrested the attention of 
the Prior, and entering into conversation with 
him, he was yet more impressed by the proofs of 
genius which he exhibited. Detaining him as 
his guest, the Prior became deeply interested in 
the vast and comprehensive views which the 
traveller unfolded to him:—and well he might 
be, for he whom he entertained was no less a 
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person than Christopher Columbus. Wearied 
with his fruitless efforts to interest the Portu- 
guese and Spanish Courts in his plans of dis- 
covery, Columbus, disappointed but indomitable, 
had left the camp of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
now engaged in their final efforts to expel the 
Moors from Spain, and was seeking the humble 
shelter of an Andalusian village. We have said 
it chanced that he encountered the Prior—let the 
unguarded word be recalled—Providence had led 
Columbus to a man capable of comprehending 
his views, and able to exert that influence with 
royalty, which was denied to genius unallied to 
greatness. The Prior, Juan Perez de Marchena, 
summoned to a conference, in the convent, ex- 
perienced mariners from a neighboring sea-port, 
and soon secured for his new friend the confi- 
dence and aid of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the 
head of a family of seamen, who offered to bear 
the expense of renewed applications to the Spanish 
Court. The results need scarcely be told. The per- 
sonal influence of her former confessor was success- 
ful with Isabella, a magnanimous Sovereign and a 
devoted Catholic. Through all the difficulties 
which yet retarded the intrepid navigator, the 
Prior was his steadfast friend: and largely aided 
by the wealth and influence of the Pinzons, three 
of whom agreed to accompany him, Columbus 
sailed in the Summer of 1492, on an enterprize 
more bold in its conception, and more important 
in its results, than any other undertaken by 
man. 

An English traveller has recently visited the 
ruins of the Convent of La Rabida, accompanied 
from Palos by one of the Pinzons, who still re- 
side in that place, and are described as “an 
amiable family, justly proud of their historic 
descent.” Our readers, we think, will be grati- 
fied with his sketch of a spot around which so 
many interesting associations gather. C. 


“The convent of the Rabida is little more 
than half a league from the town: from a haci- 
enda, or property belonging to my companion’s 
family, could be deseried its belfry, rising above 
the pines that cluster round and hide from view 
the main building. A more sequestered spot 
could scarcely be chosen, or one where the world 
could be sooner forgotten. In full view of the 
sea, it crowned the extremity of a ridge that 
pointed towards the west; and when regarded by 
the seaman from his passing bark, must rise con- 
spicuously among the surrounding objects in the 
landscape. Whether by accident or design, 
everything was in keeping with its Arab name 
of Rabida, or the wilderness; pine-woods and 
wild shrubs closed in around the high walls; 
the paths that approached them were broken and 
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any prospect open to the eye, it was that which 
showed the sea, and their fellow-men tempting 
its treacherous surface. The general aspect of 
the convent is that of an assemblage of high walls 
associated together without much regard to regu- 
larity or the rules of architecture. But the porch 
was an object of deeper interest than if it had 
been framed of the noblest proportions. Beneath 
its humble arch rested the discoverer of the 
New World, when, weary and way-worn, he 
begged a cup of water at thedoor. * * Pass. 
ing forward, a cloister is entered, in which an 
inscription bears witness that it was repaired and 
restored in 1804 ; a vain memorial, for since the 
expulsion of the monks and the confiscation of 
their convent by the government, there are no 
traces here but those of neglect and pillage. It 
was a scene of sordid destruction. Since the 
government had taken no care of it, the whole 
neighbourhood had assumed the right to remove 
and abstract whatever might repay their trouble ; 
the very roofs were turn down, and the floors 
gone, for the sake of the beams that supported 
the tiles; and even without that excuse the hand 
of wanton dilapidation was everywhere visible. 
* * From the chapel we made our way into 
another cloister, and ascending a staircase, dan- 
gerous from the damage it had received, gained 
the corridors into which opened the cells of the 
monks. Among them is shown one in which 
Columbus is said to have slept during his visit 
to the convent. If the tradition be true, then 
had the fathers consulted well the feelings of 
the wanderer. Its windows look out upon the 
ocean. * * The floors of this, as well as of many 
cells adjoining, had vanished before the Vandal- 
ism of which we saw so many traces. Yet the 
perpetrators of it were only acquitting themselves 
as true Spaniards; they could be no legitimate 
descendants of the men who repaid Columbus 
with black ingratitude, and sent him to the grave 
in sorrow, if they did not now deface a spot his 
name had made memorable. The eyes of my 
companion filled with tears as he witnessed the 
seene of havoc. His interest in the place was 
deeper and nearer than mine; his ancestor had 
been the comrade of Columbus; and, justly proud 
of that connexion, he felt all the more keenly 
the worse, than slighting regard his countrymen 
rendered to a place which was a striking page in 
the history of their great benefactor. We 
mounted up to the belfry, and sitting down on 
the ridge of the roof, found a relief in looking 
upon the varied scenery the prospect embraced. 

* * Descending from our lofty perch we again 
surveyed the cell of Columbus, and, scrambling 
by the broken staircase of which I have made 
mention, down to the basement story, were sur- 


rugged, and seemed to come from scenes of wilder | prised to hear voices and loud laughter m the 
desolation ; every vestige of cultivation was ex-| chapel, where lately all was silence. Peeping 12, 
cluded, as if it were feared that the sight of | we discovered that the merriment proceeded from 
man’s handiwork might recall the world to|a party of young folks of both sexes, who had 
bosoms which had abjured its ties. If there was ' come across from Huelva to spend the day here. 
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They had brought provisions with them, and 
were dispersed about the chapel, devouring their 
repast; some seated on the steps of the altar, 
others on their folded mantas, but the greater 
number on the masses of broken pavement or 
demolished partitions with which the floor was 
strewed. A pic-nic in the sanctuary of supersti- 
tion! Can this be the soil of monkish, priest- 
ridden Spain, the land of the Inquisition, with 
its dungeons of torture and quemaderos—where 
kings went in solemn pomp to witness the whole- 
sale burning of their subjects, and bore stern re- 
bukes from pitiless inquisitors when they exhibited 
signs of compassion for the hapless victims? It 
is even the same land, but the mighty are fallen. 
They are outcasts and wanderers, and the citadels 
of their bigotry dismantled or converted to pro- 
fane uses. Some are now colleges and museums; 
others, manufactories, barracks, hospitals, or pri- 
sons. In Seville the place of execution is uyon 
the wall of a convent; and I have seen stroll- 
ing Thespians set up their stage in the hall of 
another. Verily the land is changed !’—Dundas’ 
Wilds and Cities of Andalusia. 





Extract of a Letter from Grorce Ditiwyn 
to Avey Bettamy. Burlington, Eleventh 
Month 2d, 1808.—*“ The ways of Providence are 
a great deep which we cannot fathom with rea- 
son’s longest line. But when the veil is at length 
drawn over this ever-changing scene, it will be 
nothing to us whether our passage through, has 
been pleasing or painful—calm or stormy—long 
or short; and if the blessed port is but reached, 
we shall then at least be convinced, that most of 
the head-winds and hard gales we have had to 
contend with, were ‘blessings in disguise,’ and 
the means of preserving us either from the 
enemy’s cruisers, hurricanes in the latitudes we 
were hastened from, or other perils of which we 
had no apprehension at the time.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


PIHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


The sentiment, that it is much easier to prevent 
or to avoid an evil, than to cure it,is of such vast 
practical importance in the every day concerns of 
life, that it cannot be too early or too forcibly 
impressed upon the minds of children, or too 
constantly remembered by all whose position as 
— or as guardians of the public morals, 

rings them into connection with the unformed 
and plastic youthful character. Whatever may 
have been the common opinion, a hundred years 
4g9, 1¢ 1s now generally admitted by those who 
have examined the subject with minds tolerably 
imbued with the spirit of the gospel, that it is by 
no means the main object of our penal laws to 
punish the offender, but to reclaim him from his 
vicious course, and awaken in his mind, by eve 
possible effort, that latent love of virtue which 


a 
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evil associations and bad practices had stifled, and 
thus beable to restore him to society a correct 
and useful man. Whoever may have originated 
the idea of a Refuge for the confinement of juve- 
nile delinquents, it was unquestionably a happy 
one, and worthy of an exalted philanthropy. To 
check in early life, the prepensities to crime that 
have been nursed by the destitution and evil ex- 
amples of those who ought to be the protectors 
instead of the destroyers of innocence, is surely 
an effort that may naturally arise from the 
promptings of a heart, which has itself partaken 
of wisdom’s pleasantness, and would fain allure 
the youthful wanderer from his waywardness into 
brighter paths. 

From the Annual Report lately made by the 
managers of our House of Refuge to the Legisla- 
ture of the State, we learn that the average num- 
ber of boys under their care during the past year 
was 174, at an average age of 13 years and 8 
months ; of girls, 42, averaging one year older. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that in this large 
family, “‘the Asiatic cholera which prevailed in 
our city for several months, attacked not one of” 
the inmates : and “ but one case of serious indis- 
position occurred during the year.” 

The confidence in the beneficial influences of 
the restraint and moral discipline under which 
the children are brought in this institution, is 
perhaps faithfully exemplified in the fact, that 
nearly two-thirds of the commitments of boys 
last year, were “on complaint, and by request of 
their parents or nearest friends :” and that this 
confidence is not misplaced, may be gathered from 
the numerous letters received from the boys them- 
selves, or from the masters of those who have 
been indentured at a distance from the city, and 
beyond the reach of its bad associations. Many 
have shown by their subsequent respectability, that 
good training has produced good fruits, and that 
it was by no means a necessary consequence, that 
a boy or a girl who had been placed in the House 
of Refuge should not make a worthy citizen. 

The expenditure for 1849 amounted to 
$14,254.53, of which $4,156.21 were for salaries. 
The sum earned by the labour of the boys was 
$5,356.54. They are principally employed in 
very simple bookbinding, making razor strops, 
making umbrella furniture, and cane seats. 

The “degree of advancement and standard of 
scholarship ” amongst the boys, are highly credi- 
table both to them and their teacher. Some of 
the classes have completed and reviewed Gold- 
smith’s History of England, and Goodrich’s 
History of the United States, besides having 
made reputable progress in arithmetic and pen- 
manship. The girls are reported as being “ in 
general, kind and obliging, and often express 
their gratitude for the instruction they reccive.” 

The founding of institutions of this character, 
particularly in the vicinity of the crowded popu- 
lation of large cities, we view as an evidence of 
improved public sentiment, and really based upon 
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a correct appreciation of the exhortation to train 


up a child in the way he should go. 
It may not be out of place here to mention 


that the Legislature of New Jersey has, within a 


few days, appropriated $21,000 towards the es- 
tablishment of a House of Refuge. We may 


glance, too, at the highly favourable position of 


that State as respects its financial concerns. Not 
only out of debt, but with an income sufficient to 
defray all its expenses, there is every facility 
offered for her to engage in such judicious phi- 
lanthropic movements, as are proper for a State 


to engage in, for the substantial benefit of her 
citizens. Z. 
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The article on explosions, which we have inserted 
in our paper this week, may probably appear, in 
some points, rather too scientific for popular use. 
There are, however, very few, if any, who are not 
interested immediately, or remotely, in the subject 
to which it relates. The amazing force of steam, 
and the numerous purposes to which it is now 
applied, have rendered the study of its power and 
mode of action, an indispensable part of the educa- 
tion of every one who is entrusted with its manage- 
ment. The frequent notices which appear in the 
public papers, of the explosion of boilers in steam 
boats or on rail roads, furnish a very forcible inti- 
mation that the application of this astonishing 
power to the purposes of locomotion, is frequently 
trusted to men who are either too ignorant or too 
careless for the station assigned them. Every person 
who takes a seat in a steam boat, or in a car im- 
pelled by a locomotive, or who occupies a station 
in a factory, the machinery of whieh is driven by 
steam, may be considered as placing his life at the 
disposal of the directors of the moving power. At 
the late explosion at Hague street, New York, how 
many individuals were hurried, in an instant, into 
an awful eternity, and how many families have 
been deprived of their stay, by this overwhelming 
calamity. Yet the agents, by which these tremen- 
dous effects were produced, are nothing more than 
the powers of nature, acting according to fixed and 
immutable laws, which it is the business of science 
to unfold, and of art, directed by science, to apply. 
The force which raised a ponderous building from 
its foundations, and, in a time too short to be easily 
measured, reduced it to a mass of ruins, burying its 
busy and unsuspecting tenants in its shapeless pile, 
may be subjected to calculation. With proper care 
and adequate skill, the force applied to each portion 
of surface of the vessel in which the steam is con- 
fined, may be computed ; and the strength of the 
containing vessels may also be determined. The 
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necessity of keeping the force always considerably 
within the limits of the strength which is to restrain 
it, is too obvious to be overlooked. Yet it is equally 
obvious that every explosion is consequent upon the 
expansive force having been permitted to exceed the 
confining power. But as the force and quantity of 
elastic gas or steam greatly depend upon the heat 
which is employed to generate it, and the strength 
and ductility of iron are much affected by the appli- 
cation of heat, and by the chemical changes which 
heat produces, we may readily conceive the impor- 
tance of placing the management of these powerful 
agents in none but skilful hands. The proper in- 
struction of engineers, entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of steam power in any of its forms, and 
the habit of minute attention to every principle 
connected with their operation, have been too little 
regarded in this country. It is much to be desired 
that the needful lessons on these points may be 
learned, without having them further impressed by 
such fatal disasters as the Hague street explosion. 





The story of the instinct of a deer, whieh is given 
without vouching for its correctness, seems, upon 
the supposition of entire truth, to indicate a reason- 
ing power which we do not usually attribute to 
such animals. There are, however, many facts of 
unquestionable authority, which scarcely admit of 
any explanation which denies to these creatures 
the power of correct ratiocination. The following 
circumstance, related by an eye witness, of un- 
doubted veracity, seems to show a sagacity equally 
curious with that which led the deer to the haunt of 
the bear. 

A deer, pursued by a wolf, plunged into the 
Loyalsock, where the current was strong and the 
water too deep to be forded by its pursuer. Wading 
out into the stream until all but its head was 
immersed, it waited the approach of the wolf. As 
the latter was compelled to swim, the deer slipped 
to one side as it approached, and the current carried 
itaway. The wolf then went to the shore, ran up 
the stream, and again took to the water. Still the 
deer kept its place till its enemy was almost within 
reach of it, when again slipping aside, it let its 
hungry pursuer float along with the current. After 
the wolf had tried this experiment a number of 
times, with the same result, it gave up the pursuit 
and went away. Theantlered monarch, finding the 
coast clear, also retreated from his watery asylum. 





Diep,—Of pulmonary consumption, at his resi- 
dence in West Gardiner, Kennebec county, Me., 
12th mo. 21st, 1849, Noan Farr, in 75th year of 
his age. 

He was a member and worthy elder of Litchfield 
Monthly Meeting, beloved and esteemed for his 
upright and useful life. 
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a 
CHARACTER OF GEORGE FOX. 


The person of George Fox was somewhat cor- 
pulent, and his height above the common 
standard. His countenance was smooth and 
placid, and his intelligent gray eyes were vivid 
and piercing. He was active in his habits, and 
unremitting in his labours, both bodily and men- 
tal; he was a small sleeper, an early riser, and 
carefully abstemious in his diet. During his 
youth, so great was the simplicity of his whole 
appearance, and the humility of his deportment, 
that many, judging alone from outward appear- 
ances, at first-sight despised him as a person 
scarcely worthy of regard; others, more reflect- 
ing, were struck with the contrast between his 
unpretending appearance, and the energy of his 
character ; being attracted by the firmness of his 
address, the force of his language, and his just 
application and accurate knowledge of the holy 
writings, which, upon all occasions, he aptly in- 
troduced for the encouragement of truth and 
virtue, and in dauntless reproval of vice and error 
whenever they appeared. 


His accurate knowledge and understanding of 
the Scriptures, and the ability and power with 
which heexplained and applied them, were re- 
markable features of his character, and enabled 
him, unlearned as he was in the wisdom of the 
world, to confute all opponents who made the 
Scriptures the rule of their doctrine, his quota- 
tions being all to the point, and his explanations 
clear and full. 

In conversation and manners he was grave, 
courteous, and free from affectation ; and from his 
love and good-will to all mankind, he was bene- 
volent and “ civil beyond the common forms.” 
_In public prayer he was particularly impres- 
sive, generally using very few words, but those 
powerful and fervent. 

Although the language of his discourses was 
unpolished by art, and often “ abrupt,” from the 
deficiency of his education, yet it was always 
striking and intelligent. These addresses were 
never illustrations of particular texts, nor did 
they embrace a variety of topics like the compo- 
sitions of learned men ; but were mostly employed 
in enforcing the leading feature of his doctrine— 
the calling all men from the outward forms of re- 
ligion, to the inward and spiritual religion of the 
heart ; to Christ, “the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” John i. 
9, explaining the operations of divine grace, and 
claiming attention to it, as the one unerring 
guide, and the only sanctifier of the heart. They 
pointed out the necessity of true repentance, 
amendment of life, self-denial, and a purification 
of the heart from all evil ; they partook largely 
of quotations from the sacred volume, and were 
always extemporaneous effusions, under the firm 
conviction of immediate divine inspiration. 


The peculiaritie 
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of most other religious persuasions, and the doo- 
trine resulting therefrom, arose from intuitive 
impressions of his own mind; which, rejecting all 
the interpretation of human wisdom, relied solely 
upon the enlightening power of the grace of God, 
for the full and perfect comprehension of the im- 
portant truths of the sacred volume. Thus drink- 
ing from the fountain-head, from the pure and 
living spring, he was moved to condemn those 
practices and opinions, originating in the errors 
introduced by traditions and learned glosses, 
during the dark ages of popery, many of which 
are still retained by the different religious com- 
munities, called into existence since the Re- 
formation. 

A deep and living impression of religious duty 
was the ruling motive of all his actions, and if, in 
some instances, they partook of the religious ex- 
citement of the age he lived in, they resulted from 
a sense of undisputed obedience to the will of 
God. His life, from the commencement of his 
mission, was one continued labour of love towards 
his fellow-creatures, seeking their eternal peace ; 
and throughout its whole course, affords a strikin 
instance of straight-forward consistency. He lived 
to see established a large body of followers, united 
by gospel fellowship, and living under the rule of 
the most perfect system of Christian government 
ever yet established since the early Christian 
church. 

In himself, he was a wonderful example of his 
own doctrine of that Christian perfection, which 
he taught was to be attained by the perfect sub- 
jugation of our own wills, through the cleansing 
power of the blood of Christ. ‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect ;” urging that it was unreasonable to 
suppose, that God should enjoin any command- 
ment it was impossible for us to fulfil. The 
whole tenor of his life was a state of innocency 
and unblemished purity; having in very early 
years, through the grace of God, subdued all evil 
inclinations, and overcome, by watchfulness and 
fastings, the temptations to sin, he was enabled 
faithfully to discharge the duties of the post he 
felt himself called upon to maintain ; and, like a 
good soldier, patiently enduring all hardships, 
was ever ready to lay down his life in its defence. 
This post he manfully defended to the last, and 
when he fell asleep, joyfully resigned his spirit to 
God, in whose glory and in whose laws he had 
faithfully walked throughout his arduous life ; 
displaying in his cause mental encrgy, unsullied 
truth, pure faith, firm devotion, patient suffering, 
persevering labour, and dauntless courage. And 
when we reflect, that a much smaller portion of 
these qualities employed for the aggrandizement 
of a name, or in the furtherance of ambitious 
views, would have gained their possessor worldly 
honours and heroic titles ; how much more worth 
of our admiration and esteem, and how a 


s of many of his views of the | more to be prized by us, is this true Christian 


gospel, as regarded the then established opinions ' heroism, which, sacrificing all selfish considera- 
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tions, labours solely for the glory of God, and for 
the promotion of the eternal welfare of the whole 
human family, anxious that, with himself, all 
might one day be called from works to rewards. 
“For what shall it profita man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 


a man give in exchange for his soul ?’””—Mark 
vill. 36.—Marsh. 


From the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For Second Month, 1850. 


On reviewing our daily record of the weather 
for the past month, that which strikes us as most 
remarkable is its mildness, and the almost unin- 
terrupted prevalence of a westerly wind. Though 
ordinarily the coldest month in the year, its mean 
temperature being about 294°, the mean of the 
past month was 9 above the average, or 38.6 de- 
grees. 

On ten days only, was the mercury at sunrise 
at or below freezing; and three times only, at 
the 2 o’clock observation, it was below 32. Not- 
withstanding this general mildness, the morning 
of the 5th was the coldest of the winter, the 
thermometer indicating 12 only above zero; but 
the weather soon moderated, and at 2 o’clock the 
temperature was 24, the mean of the day being 
18. On the Schuylkill front of the city, the 
winter temperature is from two to three degrees 
lower than in the central and eastern portions, 
being tempered, no doubt, in the latter, by the 
caloric, natural and artificial, incident to a dense 
population ; the mercury, there, on the morning 
of the 5th, fell to 9} degrees. The morning of 
the 6th was, in this vicinity, warmer, the ther- 
mometer indicating 18 at sunrise; but in the 
valley of the Connecticut river, at Hartford, it 
fell to 8, and higher up the river to 18 degrees 
below zero; and at Portneuf, Canada, it is said 
to have been at the same time 52 degrees below 
0, and not to have risen so high as 40 during the 
day; i. e. during the whole day, quicksilver 
would have remained frozen in the bulb of the 
thermometer: in these high latitudes alcohol is 
commonly used. 

Though the mean of the month was 38.6, or 
nine degrees above the mean of the last 60 years, 
the second month has twice within that period 
been above this temperature, viz:—in 1840 the 
mean of the month was 39; and in 1828 it 
stands recorded at 40. The coldest second 
month on Picole’s record was in 1815, viz: 24 
degrees, making a range of 16 degrees in the 
mean of this month for the last 60 years. 

Each of the three winter months having been 
unusually warm, we have a mean temperature for 
the past winter of 37, but once equalled on our 
records, viz: in 1828, when the means of the 
three months were respectively 39, 40, and 38, 
giving a common mean of 39 degrees. 


The range of temperature for the month was 
between 12 on the morning of the 5th, and 62 
on the afternoon of the 26th, or 50 degrees, 

No snow fell during the month, if we except 
a few flakes on one or two occasions, and the 
earth was free from frost the greater part of the 
time. : 

The principal rivers have been quite unob- 
structed by ice, with little exception; and the 
State canal is expected to be open to navigation 
in a few days. 

Some rain fell on seven days, and the amount 
for the month, as recorded at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 24 inches. 

On two days, according to our record by two 
observations, the wind was due south, and on 
one day N. E.; otherwise it was from the West- 
ern quarter a part or the whole of every day in 
the month. 

At about 10 on the evening of the 2]st, an 
aurora borealis was observed in the form of a 
luminous arch spanning the heavens from E. to 
W., and passing nearly through the zenith. 

The arch, though not uniform in this respect, 
was about three degrees in breadth; its eastern 
extremity ended in a haze near the horizon, and 
its western rested upon and partially obscured the 
star marked Beta, in the northern horn of Tau- 
rus, about 30 degrees above the horizon. On 
the South of this four other arches, similar, and 
parallel to it, but a little less distinct, divided 
that portion of the hemisphere, from the zenith 
45 degrees South, into equal sections, each about 
ten degrees in breadth. 

Again, on the evening of the 26th, two lumi- 
nous bands were seen streaming up from the 
North at eight o’clock. Circumstances prevented 
further attention till 9, when the whole firma- 
ment was divided into equal sections by ten or 
twelve distinct and continued white belts or 
bands, each from 2 to 4 degrees in breadth, con- 
verging with perfect regularity (like meridian 
lines upon an artificial globe,) at opposite points 
of the heavens, and terminating in a gloomy 
darkness, pore than a cloud) about 15 degrees 
above the horizon. Had the bands been prolong- 
ed, they would clearly have found foci in the 
visible horizon, at points bearing NW. and SE. 
from the observer. 





THE EXPLOSION. 


The Hague street explosion* induces me to 
repeat okservations made during the last fifty 
years. 

The subject of steam was much considered 
while I was a student at Yale College. I gradu- 
ated in 1799, and shortly after had the great 
pleasure of witnessing the action of the first 
large engine erected on this continent, viz. that 
Oe ieee aera ate eel ictas teenies 


* This alludes to the explosion of A. B. Taylor’s 
establishment, on the 4th ult., which was briefly no- 
ticed in our 21st number, under Summary of News. 
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of the Manhattan Water Works in this city. I 
there first saw the admirable power and steadi- 
ness of the engine. I often called at the engine 
house during the course of some forty years after- 
wards. I do not recollect ever to have been there 
without seeing one or more sober looking middle 
aged men about the boiler, and another among or 
near the moving machinery—the engine house 
clean—silence always—visitors admitted with 
great care. The result has been, that hardly an 
individual citizen of the Ward where this engine 
may be said to have lived, moved and had tts 
being, did less mischief in its life. In 1801, 
being in Georgia, [ drew for my friend Dr. Pren- 
tiss, of Augusta, the plan and specification of his 
newly invented boiler and apparatus attached. It 
was a cylinder, with a contained flue. The Doc- 
tor’s invention aimed at the ready and economical 
generation of steam, by placirg the furnace in 
the body of the water—so that every inch of his 
flue heated water and made steam. 

I was deeply interested in the efforts of Mr. 
Fulton, to drive boats by steam. I watched the 
first boiler, I reminded him of the danger 
of explosion from gas as well as steam. He 
thought gas would never be generated under 
any common care, and that his safety valve 
would carry off all surplus steam. I admitted 
then, as Ido now, that, with proper care, the 
danger is almost nothing. But owing to want of 
care, the case will occur of the separation of the 
water into its two component gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, instantaneously ; whereas atmospheric 
air only is generated by the explosion of gun- 
powder, which expands to about 600 times its 
cubic bulk. Hydrogen is but 1 part, while oxy- 
gen is 8 parts of water, in weight, and of volume 
oxygen is 2 to 1. Hydrogen is 16 times lighter 
than oxygen. The hydrogen rises to the highest 
region of air; it is the lifting power of the bal- 
loon. Hydrogen is separated from oxygen by 
sudden heat. Perkins heated water, confined by 
pressure, red hot, But when free to move, the 
separation of the gases is made with the same 
velocity as light or electricity—that is, over 
200,000 miles a second. In order to form water 
again, take 8 parts in weight of oxygen and one 
ot hydrogen in a bottle—where it may be kept 
any length of time without producing the least 
meee but if you pass a pencil of electricity 

rough it, light and water are instantancously 
produced in the bottle. 

The separation of the Hydrogen and Oxygen 
gases is almost daily made by blacksmiths,—who 
spit upon the anvil, place a hot bar of iron on it, 
and strike the spot with ahammer. The separa- 
ration is done with an explosion like a gun—and 
not the least moisture remains, 

The forces are divided into two kinds,—one 
called physical, acting with measured and mea- 
surable strength—all manner of machines, pres- 


sure of gravity, winds, &c. The other class is 
cal, which cannot be distinguished at their 
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commencement, nor seen in their operation. The 
solution of continuity, constantly going on in all 
substances—the power of cohesion—the magnetic 
attraction, extending its power a few inches from 
a magnet—the power of cohesion causing the 
molecules or atoms to cohere, as in steel, with a 
power of 30,000 pounds to the square inch,—and 
yet the atoms are in motion in the bar, for re- 
markable changes are seen in the internal struc- 
ture of a bar, totally unobservable on the outside 
of the bar. Crystallization cf iron goes on until 
finally it loses much of its cohesion, and the axle 
tree or other piece breaks readily, which many 
times the same power could not have done at first. 
The force of affinity is another to be considered. 
These forces, although we cannot perceive them 
in action, react, and with equal power. What 
power can restrain the solution of ice, or the 
freezing of water, the solution of water into its 
gases, or.the force of affinity in re-uniting the 
gases into water. 

When a steam boiler bursts from the pressure 
of steam merely, scalding water is thrown about, 
and persons are found partly cooked by it. When 
the gas is formed, not a particle of water is left, 


and no marks of scalding any where seen. 


The conversion of one purticle of water in any 
vessel, however large, into its gases, causes every 
other particle in that vessel to be converted into 
its gases: just as one grain of gunpowder fires 
millions of grains in a wink, but with compara- 
tive slowness, and immeasurably less power. 

Experiments on cohesion, show that an irop 
wire of 1-10th of an inch, sustains by cohesion 
about 500 pounds. Now boiler iron 2-10ths thick, 
if the iron is as good as the wire, would not rend 
apart with less than 1000 pounds power. To 
tear the boiler apart, there would require 1000 
pounds pulling on each surface line 1-10th of an 
inch wide, it being 2-10ths deep. Let us suppose 
the boiler iron to be but of one half the cohesive 
strength of the wire, then we shall have but 500 
pounds on the 1-10th of inch of boiler. But as 
the square inch has 100 square tenths, the power 
is 50,000, and that on a square foot, 144 square 
inches, is 7,200,000, or 3600 tons. As the 
power acts equally in all directions, the surface 
of a boiler twenty feet long and three feet in 
diameter, is 180 square feet, (saying nothing of 
the two ends of it.) Weshall then have at the 
moment of explosion, a bursting power of twelve 
hundered and ninety-six millions of pounds of 
power, moving with a velocity of light and light- 
ning. 

Chemical force is illustrated by the various 
fulminates. That of gold is probably most po- 
tent. Gold dissolved in aqua regia leaves a fine 
powder, which, when dried, will explode on being 
but gently touched by any thing whatever. A 
drop of water explodes it as readily as any thing 
else. 

It is probable that a pound of fulminating gold 
or silver, placed under the building in Hague 
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street, and exploded, would have produced effects 
as remarkable as the gas has done. Fulminating 
silver can hardly be moved from the spot where 
it is found, without exploding. These fulminates 
are too dangerous for us to make of them, at 
once, more than a few grains. Chemical forces 
would seem to have no limit, unless it be, that 
while the start is at the velocity of light, its 
ratio of decreasing power is proportional. 

I have said so much for the purpose of awaken- 
ing inquiry. We suffer in our national character 
by the numerous proofs which we continually 
afford of our want of care or skill, or both, in the 
management of steam engines. H. Metas. 

Journ. of Commerce. 





STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


The large American panther has one inveterate 
and deadly foe, the black bear. Some of these 
immense bears will weigh 800 pounds, and their 
skin is so tough that a musket-ball will not pene- 
trate it. As the panther invariably destroys all 
the young cubs which come in her path, so does 
the bear take great pains to attack the panther, 
and fortunate, indeed, is the animal who escapes 
the deadly embrace of this black monster. The 
following exciting and interesting scene is related 
by an eye-witness: 

A large deer was running at full speed, closely 

ursued by a panther. The chase had already 
foes a long one, for, as they came nearer, I could 
perceive both their long parched tongues hanging 
out of their mouths, and their bounding, though 
powerfal, was no longer so elastic as usual. The 
deer, having discovered in the distance a large 
black bear, playing with her cubs, stopped a 
moment to sniff the sir; then coming nearer, he 
made a bound, with nis head extended, to ascer- 
tain if bruin kept his position. As the panther 


. was closing with him, the deer wheeled sharp 


around, and turning back almost upon his own 
trail, passed within thirty yards of his pursuer, 
who, not being able at once to stop his career, 

ve an angry growl and followed the deer again, 
bat at a distance of some hundred yards; hearing 
the growl, the bear drew her body half out of the 
bushes, remaining quietly on the look-out. Soon 
the deer again appeared, but his speed was much 
reduced—and as he approached towards the spot 
where the bear lay concealed, it was evident that 
the animal was calculating the distance with ad- 
mirable precision. 

The panther now expecting easily to seize his 
prey, followed about thirty yards behind, his eyes 
so intently fixed on the deer that he did not see 
bruin at all. Notso the bear. She was aware 
of the close vicinity of her wicked enemy, and 
she cleared the briars and squared herself for 
action, when the deer, with a beautiful and pow- 
erful spring, passed clean over the bear’s head 
and disappeared. At the moment he took the 
leap the panther was close upon him, and was 
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just balancing himself for a spring, when he per- 
ceived, to his astonishment, that now he was 
faced by a formidable adversary; not the least 
disposed to fly, he crouched, lashing his flanks 
with his long tail, while the bear, about five yards 
from him, remained like a statue, looking at the 
panther with her fierce, glaring eyes. 

A minute they remained thus; the panther’s 
sides heaving with exertion, agitated, and appa- 
rently undecided ; the bear perfectly calm and 
motionless. Gradually the panther crawled back- 
wards till at a right distance for a spring, when, 
throwing all his weight upon his hind parts, to 
increase his power, he darted upon the bear like 
lightning, and forced his claws into her back, 
The bear, with irresistible force, seized the pan- 
ther with her two fore paws, pressing it with the 
weight of her body, and rolling over it. I heard 
a heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing of 
bones, and the panther was dead. The cub of the 
bear came to ascertain what was going on, and 
after a few minutes’ examination of the victim, it 
strutted down the slope of the hill, followed by 
its mother, who was apparently unhurt. I did 
not attempt to prevent their retreat, for among 
real hunters in the wilds there is a feeling which 
restrains them from attacking an animal which 
has just undergone a deadly strife. 

This is a very common practice of the deer, 
when chased by the panther—that of leading him 
to the haunt of a bear; I have often witnessed it, 
although I never knew the deer to return as in 
this instance.— Pitts. Nat. Reform. 





INTEMPERANCE. 


At a public meeting at Blackburn, England, 
Joseph Brotherton, member of parliament, speak- 
ing of the evils of intemperance, remarked, that 
it cost the kingdom two millions annually to 
punish crime, and there was no wonder that it 
prevailed to such an extent, whilst sixty two 
millions acted as the instigator of it. If the peo- 
ple were temperate there would be no need for 
the charitable institutions which we see in every 
direction; the people would provide everything 
necessary for themselves. People complained of 
all sorts of burdens, and were anxious for every 
kind of reform but self-reform. Just recollect, 
said he, that every half-pint of ale you take, you 
swallow the fee-simple of a yard of land! The 
honourable gentleman referred to the force of 
habit, and to show the fallacy of it in certain 
cases, stated that about 200 years ago, in Ireland, 
it was the custom, instead of shearing sheep, to 
pluck it off their backs. And when they ploughed 
they tied the traces to the horses’ tails. Although 
they had a better example shown them in Eng- 
land, and were urged by humane persons to dis- 
continue this barbarous practice, it was not till 
an act of parliament was passed that it was abol- 
ished. But so wedded were the people to their 
ancient customs, that when Charles II. ascended 
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the throne, he was actually petitioned to restore 
to them their old method of ploughing! __ 

At a temperance meeting held in Bristol in the 
12th mo. last, the Chairman, Benjamin Rotch, 
one of the visiting magistrates of the Coldbath- 
fields prison, London, remarked that he had been 
a visiting justice in one of the largest—if not the 
largest prisons in England: a gaol in which 
there were that night locked up 1368 prisoners ; 
and when he told them that he had been for 
years engaged in investigating the causes which 
had led to those prisoners being confined—and 
when he told them that he had found that four- 
fifths of the entire number were brought into the 
gaol through the drinking-usages—not positive 
drunkenness—but through the drinking-usages 
of society—they would believe he was sincere 
when he assured them that he had found it to be 
his mission, as a magistrate, to use all his efforts 
to disabuse the public mind of the necessity for 
those customs. It might, perhaps, but ill be- 
come him, not being a medical man, to expatiate 
on the uselessness of strong drinks, the danger of 
indulging in them, and the absence of danger in 
leaving them off; and if there should be some 
medical man who had come into that hall, think- 
ing to catch a poor ignorant man like him trip- 
ping upon some point of physiological science, 
depend upon it he would be disappointed. 

Facts were what he sought to deal with, and 
facts he loved to deal with ; and in answer to the 
assertion any medical man might make, that 
strong drinks were necessary—and after the tes- 
timonials of 1400 medical men to the danger of 
their use, he must bea bold man who would 
make it—but in answer to such an assertion by 
any medical man, he would state a fact, and leave 
common sense to draw the inference. There was 
a great metropolitan prison, called Coldbathfields 
—and in his walks and inquiries in that prison 
he had met with all classes—old and young, 
rich and poor, persons of every shade of colour, 
and every kind of constitution, sick and hale, 
weakiy and strong, people from every country, 
and brought in under every circumstance : the 
poor drunkard dragged out of the gutter before 
he had got ridof the night’s debauch—the rich 
banker from his luxurious banquet-table, and the 
poor pauper who had scarce the means to buy his 
penny glass of gin—he had seen there persons of 
all grades, from the time of their being brought 
into the prison, from the moment they had 
crossed the threshold, they had become, perforce, 
tectotalers. Now, during his experience of sev- 
eral hundred thousands’ of such cases he had in 
vain challenged the medical men to show him a 
single instance in which injury had resulted from 
the prisoners being forced to observe total absti- 
nence. He threw that gauntlet down to the 
medical men—let them get over that fact. He 
could bring forward cases of 147,000 prisoners 
who had been in that prison since he had been a 
magistrate: they had all been under the same 


circumstances with regard to food, labour, exer- 
cise, clothing, and so on; and there never had a 
single instance of injury resulted from the change 
to total abstinence. After some further remarks 
on this point, the Chairman said—There were 
some greut facts continually passing before them, 
but which were utterly unnoticed by them, mere- 
ly because their attention was not called to them 
at the right time; and he found it impossible to 
appear on a temperance platform in the great and 
justly-renowned city of Bristol, without calling to 
mind some circumstances connected with the city, 
which he could not but fear had passed over their 
minds, and out of their minds, without any appli- 
eation of teetotal principles to the mysteries in 
which they were involved. This city had, some 
few years since, the honour of a visit from bis 
royal highness the Prince Consort, on an occa- 
sion of great notoriety—the christening of a ves- 
sel which had been called “ the great leviathan 
of the deep’—He meant, that most wonderful 
production of combined art and science, the iron 
steam ship Great Britain. The newspapers were 
not long afterwards filled with the astounding 
fact that, on a perfectly calm night, under a cap- 
tain of undoubted skill, fitted in every way to 
cross the Atlantic, this vessel—figuratively, so to 
speak—had hardly left her port when she became 
a wreck—a wreck where there was no Scyila on 
the one side, and no Charybdis on the other— 
no one could imagine how it was that she became 
so. Marvellous ideas were suggested in the 
papers that it might have been trom this or it 
might have been from that, and when, upon one 
occasion, some one did suggest that it was barely 
possible that her captain might have been drunk, 
every body who knew him scouted the idea. He 
(the Chairman) knew him ; he was a gentleman, a 
man of education, a man of talent—a man who 
would have been disgusted with a drunkard, and 
who would not, if be knew it, permit a drunkard 
to be aboard his ship. And yet they found that 
the ship was wrecked—a victiin to the diinking- 
usages of society—not to drunkenness—but to 
the drinking-usages. 

They would recollect that the captain of this 
beautiful vessel, having seen the light on the Isle 
of Man, went down below to diuner—hbe dined 
with a very large party, and followed the ordi- 
nary usage, and drank wine with this large party. 
Some two and a half hours afterwards be came 
on deck again, and then, with that extreme clear- 
ness of intellect which those who drink compli- 
mentary glasses at dinner are apt to acquire, he 
saw again his old friend, the light on the Calf of 
Man, which, under ordinary circumstances, he 
would have known he had left two hours before. 
No one could account for it. But they, (the 
teetotalers) could. A teetotaler could uccount 
for why, after leaving the light of Man two hours 
and more, in one of the fastest steamers through 
the water, they thought that they again suw the 
same light. A teetotalar would know that noth- 
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ing but the influence of the drinking-usages of 
society could account for the wreck of that stu- 
pendous vessel. This was one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances on record of a tremendous loss 
—a gigantic loss—of property ; of a most gigan- 
tic misfortune arising out of a trifling cause— 
that trifling cause was the absence of teetotal 
winciple. Nay, such a thing could not have 
ae to a vessel which did sail on those 
rinciples. And yet he should like to know 
lee many of the unfortunate gentlemen who 
subscribed towards the building and sailing of 
that great vessel have felt the loss sufficiently 
strong to induce them to join the tectotal cause 
themselves, or enjoin others to do so ?—Bristol 


Temperance Herald. 


THE GREAT GIFT. 


When our Lord Jesus Christ is speaking of 
God’s paternal willingness to do us good, and en- 
couraging us to pray by the analogy of earthly 
parents, who, though evil, are ready to give what 
is needful to their children, it is remarkable that 
he confines himself to a single gift “ How much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
the Hory Spirit to them that ask him!’ Our 
Lord does not say, “ How much more will your 
Heavenly Father give you food, and raiment, 
and earthly good;’’ though this indeed would 
have been true, and is indeed said in substance 
elsewhere, but “his Holy Spirit.” Ie is speak- 
ing of the Father’s love and bounty, and yet 
confines his argument to this one gift. The whole 
tenor of the reasoning forces us to suppose, that 
what is given is unspeakably precious; it is the 
manifestation of God’s fatherly love. From 
which [ would infer, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is the great gift of God, which we ought to 
seek with all our powers of soul. Jesus Christ 
himself is indeed the “great gift of God,’’ and 
his first, chief, inestimable gift; without which, 
nothing else, not even the blessed Spirit, would 
ever have been bestowed on us. It was first 
needful that God should give us his Son, asa 
propitiation, to make our peace with him. But 
in addition to this, it was no less necessary, that 
the Holy Spirit should be given, to apply to us 
the benefits of redemption and to make Christ 
ours. So far as the application to us is concern- 
ed, the gift of the Spirit is the gift of Christ. 
The work of Christ does us no good, till it is 
brought home to us by the influences of the re- 
newing and sanctifying Spirit. When, therefore, 
we pray for the Spirit, we are not praying for 
something separate from and independent of the 
the Son, but for that which brings Christ and his 
galvation home to our hearts. 

This is a subject of vast importance to our ex- 
perience of vital religion. There is nothing (the 
text would seem to teach) which God reckons so 
valuable, or is so ready to give, as his Hol 
Sp:r.t: ther? is nothing which we should so earn- 
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estly pray for. Every thing that we need jn 
religion is included in this gift, even God and 
Christ himself. To give us the Spirit, is to give 
us God, to give us a Saviour, to give us pardon, 
title to life, a new nature, light, direction, strength, 
growth, purity, comfort, joy and heaven. The 
gift of the Spirit is all we require for our eorm- 
plete happiness and eventual perfection. The 
Holy Ghost is the “ Spirit of Life.” God is per- 
petually bestowing this adorable gift on the new 
creature. As we need it every moment, so he js 
every moment waiting to supply our need. 

Does not this afford us a most useful direction 
in the work of devotion? When you are in any 
doubt what to pray for, resort at once to God in 
supplication for his Holy Spirit. This will teach 
you how to pray, and for what; for the Spirit in- 
tercedeth for us, that is, in us; and God knoweth 
the mind of the Spirit. Concerning many subjects 
of petition we may often be in doubt, whether 
it is right to ask, or whether God will bestow; 
but we are always sure that he will give his Holy 
Spirit. This is always seasonable and always 
agreeable to his will. We frequently ask favours, 
not knowing whether they will do us good, but 
there can never be any just doubt as to the Spirit 
of Truth. In our folly we often pray with im- 
portunity for that which would make us misera- 
ble, but here is a gift which will certainly make 
us happy.—S. S. Journal. 


THE LEGS OF INSECTS. 


“The purposes for which the legs are put into 
requisition are, as will be easily guessed, for 
walking or running, for jumping, for c'imbing 
and for swimming. Most surprising in all these 
respects is the degree of agility and swiftness 
with which it has pleased the Divine Creator to 
endow these insect organs. M. Delisle once ob- 
served a fly, only as large as a grain of sand, 
which ran three inches in half a second, and in 
that space made the enormous number of five 
hundred and forty steps. If a man were to be 
able to walk as fast in proportion to his size, sup- 
posing his step to meusure two fect, he would, 
in the course of a minute, have run upwards of 
twenty mi/es, a task far surpassing our express 
railroad engines, or the famous Seven League 
Boots recorded in the nursery fable. In leaping, 
also, inseets far excel man, or any other ani- 
mal whatever. The flea can leap two hundred 
times its own length; so also can the locust. If 
a man were six fect long, and could leap as high 
and as far as one of these insects, he might stand 
near Bow Church in Cheapside, leap up into the 
air over the top of St. Paul’s cross and alight at 
the bottom of Ludgate Hill; which would be 
something more wonderful than it has ever 
entered into the minds of the writers of fairy tales 
to conceive of. The insect called the froghopper 
can leap more than two hundred and fifty times 
its own length. Some spiders can leap a couple 
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of feet upon their prey. The legs of ane 
swim are generally peculiarly fitted for it, either 
by their being expanded somewhat like an oar, 
or by having a dense fringe of hairs upon them. 
The water-beetles, after rising to the surface of 
the stream for a supply of fresh air, dive down to | 
their watery home again, taking a clear silvery 

bubble along with them; and, in this action, 

they 10ve with considerable rapidity their swim- 

ming legs, which are clothed with hairs. The 

water-boatman swims upon his back by means of 
his singularly formed legs. The little whirl-gig 

of which we have before spoken, swims by means 

of its legs, which are paddle-shaped. By means, 

it may be, of some peculiar secretion, which re 

pels the water, some insects can actually walk | 
upon its surface, and that as readily or more so 

than upon land. Those who know the pleasures 

of shooting with polished skates over clear ice, 

when it almost seems as if we were moving in the 

air, and no more condemned to earth, can ima-) 
gine something of the delight those insects must 
experience, who can glide as swift as thought 
over the glassy surface of the brook. Sometimes 
the shape of the hind legs is remarkably altered, 
and, perhaps, the most extraordinary instance of 
this in the whole insect world, is the foreign 
insect which has been called the Kangaroo beetle. 
We could almost fancy, as we look at it, that by 
some accident the front pair of legs and the head 
had been twisted round, leaving the hind legs and 
part of the body turned in the opposite direction. 
It need scarcely be added, that the origin of this 
insect’s curious title was derived from the re- 
semblance borne by its hind legs to those of the 
animal whose name it bears. In some insects 
the legs fold upon each other, and are packed 
into a very small compass: this is particularly 
the case in a species of wood louse, which roll 
themselves up into balls precisely resembling 
beads or pills, as may be imagined from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A servant maid of the great 
Swammerdam, while walking in the garden one 
day, found a large number of round, black, shin- 
ing beads, which were streaked with white bands, 
and presented a very pretty and attractive ap- 
pearance. Gathering a number of these in her 
hand, she thought she would convert them into 
a necklace, or, for aught we know, into a rosary, 
when, to her great surprise, the beads became 
seme as soon as ever they felt the point of 
tle needle, with which she was about to thread 
tgem, and began to struggle actively to get away; 
not, however, too quickly for her; for with a 
violent scream, imagining the beads were be- 
witched, she ran into the house. Some of the 
beetle tribe thus fold up their legs, and roll them- 


selves up so as to resemble little globular peb- 
bles.” —Atheneum. 





The cocoa tree supplies the Indians with bread, 
water, wine, vinegar, brandy, milk, oil, honey, 
sugar, needles, clothes, thread, cups, spoons, 
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basins, baskets, paper, ship’s masts, sails, cord- 


age, Ke. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 

From the period when the steam engine was 
improved by James Watt, in 1764, the princi- 
ples of machinery and power of steam have so 
engrossed the attention of physical scholars, 
that there is now scarcely a branch of art 
or manufacture which is not directed by the 
steam engine in place of human labour. As a 
comparatively perfect knowledge has been gained 
of the amount of mechanical power (it may be so 
termed) which exists in coal, much less of that 
valuable material is consumed in the production 
of steam than formerly ; and such is the nicety 
with which machinery is adapted to its purpose, 
that the feeble hand of man has been armed with 
a power to which no limits can be assigned. The 
steam engine has incalculably added to the means 
of human comfort and enjoyment, and rendered 
cheap and accessible all the materials of wealth 
and prosperity. It has become a thing alike stu- 
pendous for its force and its flexibility ; the trunk 
of an elephant, that can pick up a pin and rend 
an oak, is nothing in comparison of it; it can 
engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before it; it can draw out, with- 
out breaking, a thread as fine as a gossamer, and 
lift up a ship of war like a bubble into the air ; 
it can embroider muslin and forge anchors: it 
can cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded ves- 
sels against the fury of the winds and waves. 

At least 12,000 machines are now in use in 
Great Britain, by which the labour of 250,000 
horses is saved. Supposing each horse to con- 
sume annually the produce of two acres, 500,000 
acres are thus set free for other purposes. Dr. 
Lardner shows that the steam, from one pound of 
coal, has a power of raising 667 tons weight of 
any material to the height of one foot; and that, 
therefore, an ounce of coal would raise 42 tons 
one foot high, or 18 pounds a mile in height. 
Since a force of 18 pounds is capable of drawing 
two tons upon a railway, it follows that an ounce 
of coal can draw two tons a mile, or one ton two 
miles, upon a level railway. The circumference 
of the earth measures 25,000 miles ; if it were 
begirt by an iron railway, a load of one ton would 
be drawn rcund it in six weeks by the mechani- 
cal power that resides in the third part of a ton 
of coals! But listen to what the same philoso- 
pher further says :— 

“The state of physical science at the present 
moment justifies the expectation that we are on 
the eve of mechanical discoveries more important 
than any which have yet appeared. Philosophy 
already directs her finger at sources of inexlaus- 
tible power in the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism. The steam engine itself, with the 
gigantic powers conferred upon it by Watt, may 
dwindle into insignificance in compa ion of the 
hidden powers of naturestill to be re-calel; and 
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the day will probably come when that machine, 
which is now extending the blessings of civiliza- 
tion to the remotest skirts of the globe, will cease 
to exist, except in the page of history.—Dublin 
Advocate. 


THE LABOURER’S NOONDAY HYMN. 


Up to the throne of God is borne 

The voice of praise at early morn; 
And He accepts the punctual hymn, 
Sung as the light of day grows dim, 


Nor will he turn his ear aside 
From holy offerings at noontide ; 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 


What though our burden be not light, 
We need not toil from morn to night ; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 

Is in the thankful creature’s power. 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this our hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 

Upon the service of our God! 


Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
An altar is in each man’s cot; 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our heads. 


Look up to heaven! the industrious sun, 
Already half his race hath run: 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may. 


Lord ! since his rising in the east, 

If we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide from thy love’s abundant source 
What yet remains of this day’s course. 


Help with thy grace through life’s short day, 

Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

When we shall sink to final rest. 
Wordsworth. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A severe storm, which occurred on the 6th and 
7th of last month, did great damage to the property 
at London, Liverpool, and other places. During 
that storm, a fine new vessel of 797 tons, the John 
P. Whitney, of Philadelphia, ran aground upon a 
sand bank, and was totally lost. The crew, twenty- 
four in number, with eight passengers, escaping to 
their boats, were picked up by a steamer aa safely 
landed the same evening. 

Notwithstanding the declaration in the speech 
from the throne, at the opening of Parliament, that 
England was at peace with the whole world, the 
recent accounts from the east of Europe represent 
the relations between that country and Greece as 
far from pacific. Admiral Parker, who commands 
a naval force in the Mediterranean, has made a 
demand upon the Greek government, which the 
latter has pronounced unjust. The measures after- 
wards alopted by the Admiral were of a threaten- 
ing aspect. But his conduct does not appear to 
have been sanctioned by the government at home. 

The p»ople of Goliad county, Texas, have applied 
to Governor Boll for protection against the depreda- 
tions of the [ntians; representing, that without such 
protection, the farms on San Antonia river cannot 
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be cultivated. An application from other places 
states that several tribes of the natives are jr 
the practice of stealing their horses, and killing 
their cattle and hogs. The governor has sent to the 
Legislature a message advising preparation for 2 
general Indian war on the frontier, and suegestine 
the passage of a law to authorize the executive, 
when deemed necessary, to call a competent force 
into service. The federal constitution vests in Con. 
gress the exclusive power of declaring war. But jt 
appears that this power is likely to be assumed by 
a newly adopted member of the Union. : 

It is reported that the people residing in the valley 
east of the Rio Grande, and south of the New 
Mexican line, have commenced operations for pro- 
curing the establishment of a territorial government. 
and denying the authority of Texas to exercise juris. 
diction overthem. It is proposed to elect delegates 
for the purpose of forming a provisional government, 
with suspended functions, until the sanction of Co..- 
gress can be obtained. 

The Alabama steamer which arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 28th ult., bringing dates from San 
Francisco to the 2ith of the preceding month, is 
reported to contain $450,000 in gold dust, and 65 
passengers. Sacramento City has been inundated 
by a freshet in the river, and a large amount of 
property swept away. The loss is said to be esti- 
mated at half a million of dollars. 

In the House of Representatives at Washington, 
on the 27th ult., J. D. Doty, of Wisconsin, gave 
notice that he would shortly introduce a bill for 
the admission of California into the Union. This 
superceding the necessity of the resolution which 
he offered on the 1&th, as noted in our 23d number, 
he withdrew his motion on the 4th inst. On that 
day the California question was taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the day was consumed in 
speeches, wherein the subject of slavery, as usual), 
constituted the burden of their themes. 

On the same day, J. C. Calhoun, in the Senate, 
having obtained the floor, stated his inability to ad- 
dress that body in person, and requested that his 
opinion, on the question now agitating the country, 
might be delivered by proxy. His written speech 
was then read by Senator Mason. From the out- 
line of this address, which had appeared before our 
paper was prepared for the press, it may be 
shrewdly conjectured that the admirers of Senator 
Calhoun must have been somewhat disappointed. 
The speech seems to contain very little, either of 
argument or of fact, which has not been repeated 
again and again. The facts are very loosely stated, 
and the arguments have tittle point or force. He 
asserts that the South asks nothing but justice, and 
has no, compromise but the Constitution to offer; 
and yet does not show that the North has violated 
the Constitution, or committed any aggression on 
the South, except that the free states have out- 
grown the slave states in population and wealth, 
and thns acquired an ascendency which may be 
used in opposition to the slaveholding interest. 
Other Senators gave notice of their intention to ad- 
dress the Senate in the course of a few days. 


JOURNAL OF MARGARET WOODS. 


Extracts from the Journal of the late Margaret 
Wools, from the year 1771 to 1821. Just pub- 
lished and for sale by 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
347 Market St. 
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